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CORRECTION 

May 1, 1886, not 1866 was the national strike for an 8- hour 
day from which International Workers Day dates. Use the 
following correction when publishing the Peoples History 
square for Mayday: 

1886 
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“Eight-hour madness” was what it was called— the massive 
demand for 8, not 12, 14 or 16 work hours per day that pos- 
sessed American workers in the late 1800’s. Workers wore 
“8-hour shoes” produced in shops where reduced hours had 
already been won, and smoked “8-hour tobacco”. They sang 
song lyrics inspired by the demand: 

We're summoning our forces from 
Shipyard, shop and mill 
Eight hours for work, eight hours for rest 
Eight hours for what we will!" 

Those few more waking hours were not won cheaply. It took 
a dramatic nationwide day of strikes and demonstrations on 
May 1, 1886 observed by some 340,000 American workers, 
followed by the hanging of four of its organizers for their os- 
tensible role in the Haymarket explosion that occured three 
days later, a period of intense anti-labor repression, and more 
50 years of agitation before the 8-hour day was established as a 
nationwide standard by Congress in 1938. 

In the interim, workers in other parts of the world— begin- 
ning at the International Socialist Congress in Paris in 1889— 
adopted the May 1st anniversary as an International Workers 
Day and identified the bloody struggles of American labor with 
their own struggles for decent pay, decent working conditions 
and decent living conditions. 

For papers’ use around this year’s celebration of May Day, this 
graphics packet includes many worker graphics and three pag- 
es of photos depicting workers-from the black South African 
domestic hanging her employers’ laundry to Pittsburgh steel- 
workers bursting out of the plant gates at the end of their shift. 

For future May Days we would like to include photos from a 
wide spread of occupations throughout the U.S. and other 
countries. We encourage people to contact us about any such 
photos they’re willing to make available through LNS to a wid- 
er audience in the movement press. 


Featured for the first time in the graphics packet are the 
following graphic artist and photographers: 

James Allen lives and works on drawings from his home in 
San Pedro, California. 

Tom Angotti and Belinda Sifford returned last year from a 
trip to the U.S. -Mexican border with a report and photos on 
U.S. corporations’ runaway shops mushrooming on the Mexi- 
can side of the border. 

Chip Berlet is a photo-journalist now located in Chicago after 
several years working on the Washington Post pressman’s de- 
fense committee and doing photo-journalism in the D.C. area. 
His photos have appeared numerous times in LNS news pack- 
ets over the last several years. 

Cynthia Fredrick contributes her graphics from Hammond, 
Indiana, where she works in a large foundy-machine shop. Her 
husband is also a steelworker; she has a young son; and she is 
interested in developing a strong rank and file movement. 

Duncan Harp produces graphics and articles from the Boston 
area, where he has been involved in tax-resistance organizing. 

Terri Seuss does ‘street drawings’ from her home town of Se- 
attle, Washington. She returned recently from New York City 
where she worked on transit demonstrations around the city 
budget cuts as well as contributing to the newspaper Against 
The Grain . 
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IN BOMBS WE TRUST? 

DON’T PAY WAR TAXES! 












"...AND REMEMBER, IT’S NOT THE DEADLOCK 
WE'RE TRYING TO BREAK, IT'S THE UNION!" 
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LOWER RIGHT CREDIT MUST BE 
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LOWER LEFT CREDIT MUST BE GIVEN TO: 
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*\SUe PANAMA CANAL WAS 
BUILT By 25,000 BLACK. MEM 2 
WOMEN FROM THE WEST INDIES- 
NEARLY 5000 DIES DURING 
CONSTRUCTION... 
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★ ★ ★ May Day Photos ★ ★ ★ 
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TOP RIGHT: North Carolina worker loading 
tobacco barrel tops. 1977. 

CREDIT MUST BE GIVEN TO: 

Chip Berlet/LNS 
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TOP LEFT: North Carolina tobacco workers 
preparing tobacco to hang. 1977. 

CREDIT MUST BE GIVEN TO: 

Chip Berlet/LNS 
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MIDDLE RIGHT Welding a lawnmower in a North 
Carolina garage. 1977. 

CREDIT MUST BE GIVEN TO: 

Chip Berlet/LNS 
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BOTTOM LEFT: Tobacco picker in North 
Carolina. 1977. 

CREDIT MUST BE GIVEN TO: 
Chip Berlet/LNS 
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BOTTOM RIGHT: Dockworker in New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 1977. 
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Chip Berlet/LNS 
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Credit: LNS Graphics Credit: Hazel Hankin/LNS 



★ ★ ★ May Day Photos ★ ★ ★ 
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TOP RIGHT: Kitchen workers at the Senior Citi- 
zens Center in the Northside of Brooklyn, New 
York. 

CREDIT MUST BE GIVEN TO: 

Hazel Hankin/LNS 
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TOP LEFT: Their shift over at 4 p.m., steelworkers 
rush out of the millgates at the U.S. Steel Home- 
stead plant. Located on the left bank of the Mo- 
nongahela River just outside of Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, this mill is the site of the famous four 
and one-half month long Homestead lock-out of 
1892. On July 6 of that year 300 armed Pinker- 
tons brought in by manager Henry Clay Frick to 
break the strike killed 7 and wounded many oth- 
ers in a clash with the 3800 striking steelworkers. 
Photo taken March, 1978. 

CREDIT MUST BE GIVEN TO: 

LNS Women’s Graphics 
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BOTTOM RIGHT: Palestinian workers in PLO 
clothing factory in Beirut, Lebanon design and 
produce shirts, pants, jackets and uniforms. The 
factory is called “Three Martyrs Worship” after 
three high-level Palestinian leaders who were 
killed by an Israeli raid into Beruit in 1973. 

This workshop is part of a full-scale PLO econo- 
mic agency with 23 workshops and factories and 
2,000 workers who produce goods ranging from 
clothing and furniture to childrens’ map-puzzles 
of Palestine. Each shop elects five members to a 
“revolutionary committee” which leads political 
discussion as well as meetings to improve internal 
organization and working conditions. All workers 
are paid according to their needs, primarily de- 
termined by the number of dependents they 
support. April, 1977. 

CREDIT MUST BE GIVEN TO: 

LNS Graphics 
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BOTTOM LEFT: Steelworkers at the U.S. Steel 
Homestead plant, March 1978. Located on the 
left bank of the Monongahela River just outside 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, this mill is the site of 
the famous four and one-half month long Home- 
stead lock-out of 1892. On July 6 of that year 
300 armed Pinkertons brought in by Manager 
Henry Clay Frick to break the strike killed 7 and 
wounded many others in a clash with the 3800 
striking steelworkers. 

CREDIT MUST BE GIVEN TO: 

LNS Womens Graphics 
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★ ★ ★ May Day Photos ★ ★ ★ 
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TOP RIGHT: Electronic workers in Matamoros, 

* Mexico, at the Electro Partes Plant, a subsidiary 
of^efeenith Corporation. Matamoros is located 
justlsouth of the U.S. -Mexican border, where 
many U.S. plants are located to take advantage 
of Mexican labor and tax breaks from both the 
U.S. and Mexican governments. 1977. 

# CREDIT MUST BE GIVEN TO: § « 

Tom Angotti and Belinda Sifford/LNS 


. 3 , 


I 
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MIDDLE RIGHT: “SAFETY FIRST” reads this coal 
miner’s UMWA cap. Although they lost their 
, prized UMW health card in the contract finally 
negotiated after their 110-day long strike, miners 
are determined to keep fighting for the health 
and safety issues which so greatly affect them. 
March, 1978 

CREDIT MUST BE GIVEN TO: 

Nancy Stiefel/LNS 
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TOP LEFT: Black domestic worker in East London, 
South Africa. She lives in a room in the backyard 
of her white employer’s home, and her pay, 
hours, days off and working conditions are deter- 
mined solely by her employer. Once or twice a 
year she goes home to visit her own children, 
who live about 100 miles away and ate cared for 
by other family members. Their survival depends 
entirely upon her wages. 1975 

CREDIT MUST BE GIVEN TO: 

I S.A./LNS 


I 
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BOTTOM RIGHT: Office workers. 

CREDIT MUST BE GIVEN TO: 
Chip Berlet/LNS 


BOTTOM LEFT: Hispanic garment workers in a 
Brooklyn T-shirt factory called “P.M. Prints.” 
Very potent fumes combined with poor ventila- 
tion leaves workers coughing within two years. 
January, 1978. 

CREDIT MUST BE GIVEN TO: 

Laurie Leifer/LNS 
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Bulbul/LNS 
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LOWER LEFT CREDIT MUST BE 
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UPPER RIGHT: Prisoners of Conscience 

CREDIT MUST BE GIVEN TO: 

James Allen/LNS 


UPPER LEFT: "The Workers' right to 
freedom of expression" graphic 

CREDIT MUST BE GIVEN TO: 

James Allen/LNS 
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MIDDLE RIGHT: Injured workers sketch 

dene at a Workmen’s Compensation 
rehabilitation center.. 


MUST BE GIVEN TO: 
G./LNS 
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LOWER LEFT: Miner graphic 

LOWER RIGHT: 

Nurse graphic CREDIT MUST BE GIVEN TO: G./LNS 

CREDIT MUST BE GIVEN TO: 

G./LNS 
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UPPER RIGHT: 


UPPER LEFT: "Human Rights" /Workers ' Rights 
graphic 
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Labor: 260,000 N.Y.C. Workers’ Fight Against 

Contract “Givebacks” Signal A National Trend 
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Cover: Prison resistance graphic 

Credit: India Now/LNS 
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Correction 


In this packet, in the article on Coca-Cola in Egypt on page 
5, the first sentence of the last paragraph should read: 

Coca-Cola investments, however, will not mask the... 


Collective Notes 


Subscribers, don’t forget that LNS is now typeset and you 
can make stats or directly paste up the articles. We use 
English Times, 10/11 X 14 picas. Please give us your feed- 
back on the new format so that it can be further improved. 

As you have seen publicized in recent packets, there will be 
a demonstration in Washington, D.C. April 15 to protest the 
Bakke decision. The major organizations which have been 
working on this issue nation-wide have come together to form 
the April 15 Anti-Bakke Coalition to organize for the protest. 
Assemble at 1 PM in Lafayette Park across from the White 
House. 

Commemorate the third anniversary of the liberation of 
Cambodia on April 14 in New York City. The celebration is 
being held at Public School 41, 116 W. 11 Street. Dinner 
and an exhibition begins at 7 PM, with speakers and a 
cultural program beginning at 8. The event is sponsored by 
the Group of Khmer Residents in America. 
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(See graphics.) 

260,000 New York City Workers’ 
Fight Against Contract 
“Givebacks” Signal a 
National Trend 


by Ruth Shereff 
LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)— All but the 
most affluent New Yorkers hurried 
home by midnight March 31, while 
fleets of taxis took to the streets. TV 
and radio announcers ticked away the 
minutes before the Transport Workers 
Union contract expired. Would New 
York City’s buses and subways grind 
to a halt? 

The Transit Workers Union — legen- 
dary for its militancy under the late 
Mike Quill — has a tradition of “no 
contract, no work.” The March 31 
negotiations with the Metropolitan 
Transit Authority— an independent 
state agency that runs the public 
transportation system — were stalled. 

The midnight countdown and a ten- 
tative settlement at dawn obscured but 
did not end, a crisis for labor in New 
York City and perhaps the entire coun- 
try. The MTA opened negotiations in 
February by taking a clue from the coal 
operators and demanding a list of 
“givebacks” with the inflamatory 
phrase “eight hours work for eight 
hours pay” written across the top. 

The MTA demanded an end to paid 
lunch periods and wash-up time, 
elimination of higher pay for night and 
weekend work, employee contributions 
of 50 percent of the cost of health 
coverage, and a limit to the amount of 
overtime work that can be calculated 
towards an employee’s pension. 

“Giveback what you won over the 
years” seems to be the new rallying cry 
of management at the bargaining table. 
It happened in the coal talks; it’s hap- 
pening in the construction industry 
across the country. With New York — a 
supposed union town — setting the 
pace, it may happen in the next few 
years to public employees in other 
cities. 

New York may set an example not 
because it is the largest city in the 
United States, but because New 
York — still on the brink of bankrupt- 
cy— is dependent on federal seasonal 
and long term loans as well as 
guarantees for municipal bonds. Con- 
gresspeople from around the country 
are watching the negotiations and urg- 
ing the city and MTA to “hang 
tough”— as Senator William Prox- 
mire, chairman of the Senate Banking 
Committee puts it. 

Congress is threatening to cut off 
federal loans if contract settlements are 
high. Other financially pressed, heavily 
unionized snow belt cities may be ap- 
pealing to Congress for help in the 
future. When this happens, their 
unions will face a similar squeeze. Con- 
gress’ definition of a “high” settle- 
ment is unclear, for public workers 
here do not get top salaries compared 
to other cities, although the fringe 
benefits are about the best. An average 


blue collar transit worker, for example, 
makes $6.58 an hour, a rate topped by 
several other systems. 

One of the MTA’s giveback 
demands, the pension provision, focus- 
ed on a contract loophole favorable to 
employees and as such generated 
public sympathy for other demands on 
the list. Transit pensions are computed 
as 50 percent of the final year’s 
pay — including overtime. Some 
employees were able to get pensions 
equal to an average salary by working 
extra hours of overtime their last year. 

But paid lunch hours and wash-up 
time are really a form of salary increase 
won during the years of collective 
bargaining. To eliminate this paid 
time, amounting to around 10 percent 
of the base pay, and to promise a small 
wage increase in return, is asking the 

33,000 blue collar transit workers to 
take a pay cut. 

At a strike authorization meeting 
Easter Sunday, bus drivers, subway 
conductors, repair people and token 
sellers shouted “no! no!” as the union 
leaders read off the list of MTA 
“retrogressions.” At least one-third of 
the 5,000 members attending hissed 
and booed when the International 
TWO President Matthew Guinan and 
their Local President, John Lawe, took 
the podium. 

Two years ago, the union leaders 
agreed to a wage freeze, and workers 
received only cost of living allowances 
during this period— a final total of 40C 
an hour. Although the union was now 
asking for a 17.8 percent wage hike, 
the members feared a repeat perfor- 
mance from their negotiators. 

The MTA finally dropped most of 
the giveback demands in order to avoid 
a strike. The last transit strike, headed 
by Mike Quill in 1966 and lasting 13 
days, cut economic activity in the city 
drastically and cost millions. For 50 
cents a ride (already too expensive for 
many) three million people travel each 
day on routes connecting the five 
boroughs. 

The tentative agreement reached at 
dawn April 1 to avert another strike 
was anything but substantial for the 
transit workers. Details leaked to the 
press revealed a six percent wage in- 
crease over two years and some provi- 
sion for a cost-of-living adjustment in 
1979— still no match for the inflation 
rate. 

“It stinks” was the word among 
TWU workers. Right now, the union is 
sending out mail ratification ballots 
and meeting at the depots with the 
men and women who may still reject 
the contract and opt for a strike. 

Whether the members will decide the 
leaders sold them out remains to be 
seen. The leaders seem to fear New 
York City’s increasing fiscal problems. 
Services — including subways — have 
already been cut back and ridership has 
decreased along with fare and 
unemployment increases. The labor 
chiefs are also faced with anti-union 
sentiment, led by government officials 
and the press, and have not come up 
with a long-term strategy to defend the 


members’ rights. City officials and the 
press in addition blame the labor 
unions for the fiscal crisis. Public opin- 
ion polls and this reporter’s surveys 
show that the sentiment has spread 
throughout the city: most New 
Yorkers, burdened with high taxes and 
unemployment are opposed to pay 
raises for city and transit workers, 
especially if taxes or fares would subse- 
quently go up. 

The new-sworn-in mayor, Edward 
Koch, ran on a “get tough with 
unions” platform. Koch is a former 
liberal congressman from Manhattan’s 
liberal Greenwich Village district. 
In what now appears to be a deliberate- 
ly provocative move, Mayor Koch an- 
nounced an 8 percent pay raise for city 
commissioners and managers just as 
union negotiations began. 

Following the MTA’s lead (in which 
Koch had a hand), Koch demanded a 
similar list of givebacks in March from 

225,000 city workers including 
firefighters, police, sanitation workers 
and clerks. These workers were already 
hit by layoffs and wage freezes during 
the past three years. The transit pact 
usually sets the pace for contracts of all 
city workers. But Senator Proxmire 
already warned that 6 percent for 

225,000 workers is too much. 

The city officials may not be able to 
take away union wages and working 
conditions this time around. But the 
contract negotiations were a turning 
point in which workers had to fight 
just to keep what they had. City, as 
well as state, federal and private in- 
dustry officials are looking toward a 
future when “givebacks” become the 
rule. 

—30— 

(Ruth Shereff is a New York City- 
based free lance journalist and has 
been reporting on the current city labor 
contracts for WBAI-FM radio.) 


Boston Jury Awards Damages 
to Prisoners Assaulted by Guards 


BOSTON (LNS) — It took eight 
years, but two Walpole prisoners final- 
ly won $28,000 in punitive and com- 
pensatory damages in late March when 
a Boston jury agreed that they had 
■ been beaten by prison guards and then 
held incommunicado in an attempt to 
cover up evidence of the assaults. 

Gerald Sousa, a lifer at Walpole, 
and John Furtado, who was paroled in 
1973, were assaulted after a prison 
rock concert on March 21, 1970. Sousa 
testified that he had drunk some 
“home brew” but had made it to his 
cell unassisted, only to be assaulted in 
his sleep by guards later that night. 

During the days that followed, 
Sousa tried to get some legal help by 
writing to Federal Court Judge Charles 
Wyzanski and a former superintendent 
of Framingham Prison, Dr. Miriam 
Van Waters. But as Walpole Super- 
intendent Fred Butterworth testified on 
the stand, none of the letters ever left 
the prison because they might have 
[continued on page 8] 
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Zimbabwean Straggle 
Nears Climax 


LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)— Some of the 
heaviest fighting in more than a decade 
of guerrilla warfare against white 
minority rule exploded in eastern Zim- 
babwe (Rhodesia) on March 29, ex- 
ploding any illusions that the fighting 
would die out after three ‘ ‘moderate’ ’ 
blacks signed an agreement with the il- 
legal white supremacist regime headed 
by Ian Smith three weeks earlier. 

According to a communique issued 
by the Patriotic Front, which links 
guerrilla forces of the Zimbabwe 
African National Union (ZANU) and 
the Zimbabwe African People’s Union 
(ZAPU), 600 guerrilla soldiers engaged 
Rhodesian troops in a pitched battle 
after penetrating more than 40 miles 
from the Mozambique border. 

Spokesmen for the Rhodesian 
government promptly rushed before 
reporters to deny that the latest 
fighting was anything more than 
“routine.” Yet what has been 
“routine” over the last year has been 
the steady and rapid deterioration of 
government control over large areas of 
the country. 

Guerrillas Advance 

Guerrilla leaders have repeatedly 
pointed out that Ian Smith’s sudden 
enthusiasm for a negotiated settlement 
reflects nothing more than his recogni- 
tion that Rhodesia’s army and 
economy are about to collapse. And 
they aren’t the only ones who see it that 
way. By the beginning of this year, 
many analysts were measuring the life 
of expectancy of the white minority 
regime in months rather than years. 

“A year ago, we were saying that if 
Smith could get through the rainy 
season, the government could last 
maybe three years,” a U.S. State 
Department official told Newsday 
reporter Les Payne, who traveled in 
Zimbabwe early this year. “Now, with 
all of the whites’ difficulties, deaths 
and casualties, their situation is 
serious. The guerrilla army has 
doubled. The Rhodesian kill ratio has 
declined far below the previous 15 to 
one. Smith could possibly hold out at 
great cost, for a settlement, for two 
years at most. Our evidence is that the 
military pressure is telling.” 

Leaders of the Patriotic Front 
calculate that 80 percent of the land 
area of Zimbabwe, reaching right into 
the outskirts of the capital city, is now 
“contested” territory. As much as 40 
percent of the country has been effec- 
tively liberated, with some 700,000 
Zimbabweans living under the protec- 
tion of the guerrillas, safe from 
anything but occasional bombing and 
strafing attacks. In these areas, accord- 
ing to ZANU leader Robert Mugabe, 
the new, free Zimbabwe is already 
beginning to take shape, with its own 
schools, stores and agricultural sta- 
tions. 


“Internal Settlement” Terms 


NEW YORK (LNS)— The 
agreement signed on March 3 by 
the head of Rhodesia’s white 
minority regime, Ian Smith, and 
three “moderate” black leaders 
was described by its authors as a 
formula for achieving majority 
rule by Zimbabwe’s black 
population. But leaders of the 
guerrilla forces who forced Smith 
to the bargaining table in the first 
place promptly denounced the 
agreement as a scheme to 
perpetuate control by 260,000 
whites over nearly 7 million 
blacks. 

What does the text of the 
agreement itself say? An analysis 
prepared by the Washington Of- 
fice on Africa notes the following 
points: 

• Conception of the problem The 
introduction talks vaguely of 
“the present constitutional situa- 
tion” and of the need to escape 
the pressures of economic sanc- 
tions and guerrilla war. But it 
doesn’t even mention the system 
of entrenched exploitation and 
racial discrimination that is the 
real root of the crisis. 

• Elections The agreement does 
provide for voting by all adults 
black and white. But it protects 
white privileges behind a block of 
28 legislative seats reserved ex- 
clusively for whites. By reserving 
more than a quarter of the seats 
for less than four percent of the 
population and stipulating that 
“entrenched provisions” can on- 
ly be amended by 78 votes from 
the proposed 100 member 
assembly, the agreement explicit- 
ly perpetuates white control over 
property, the courts, the military 
and the civil service. 

• Property The existing “land 


tenure act,” which said that only 
whites could own the richest 50 
percent of Zimbabwe’s land, will 
essentially be continued. The 
agreement states that no property 
will change hands unless “ade- 
quate compensation is paid 
promptly.” 

• Judiciary The entire judicial 
system will remain intact. Judges 
who have enforced Rhodesia’s 
discriminatory laws and have sent 
more than 130 Africans to the 
gallows for fighting against them 
are guaranteed to remain on the 
bench. 

• Public Services The civil service 
bureaucracy which has im- 
plemented discriminatory policies 
and established the hated 
“protected villages” retains both 
its jobs and its lucrative pensions. 

• Police and military The ap- 
paratus that has played a domi- 
nant role in suppressing African 
opposition is not to be dismantl- 
ed or reorganized but “maintain- 
ed efficiently.” 

• Transition period A transition- 
al government will preside over 
drafting of a constitution, elec- 
tions for the Assembly, and pro- 
secution of the continuing 
war — a transitional government 
headed by none other than Ian 
Smith, in a double role as Prime 
Minister and member of the tran- 
sitional executive council. The 
three Africans who signed the ac- 
cord are also members of the ex- 
ecutive council. But even if they 
should try to adopt a more mili- 
tant posture, they wouldn’t be 
able to accomplish much. Deci- 
sions of the executive council are 
to be made by consensus (i.e. 
unanimously), leaving Smith with 
virtually the same veto power he 
has held since illegally declaring 
independence from Great Britain 
in 1965. 


In a visit to the town of Mtoko in the 
northeastern corner of Zimbabwe, 
Newsday *s Les Payne found plenty of 
evidence to support the guerrilla 
claims. He had a little trouble getting 
there, since the guerrillas have cut most 
of the roads and the government 
doesn’t allow reporters in the area. But 
once he arrived, he had little difficulty 
contacting the guerrillas. 

“Guerrillas and their contacts enjoy 
open movement about the area, even in 
Mtoko town, which swarms with 
government soldiers,” he wrote. “A 
reporter saw guerrillas moving among 
clusters of refugees living in the open 
area near the Mtoko bus stop.” 

As a ZANU official told Payne, 
“The Mtoko district, except for the 
town itself, we consider a liberated 
zone.” Although the Rhodesian 
government can come in at any time 
and bomb them, the ZANU official ex- 
plained, government soldiers “have 
freedom of movement only inside the 


‘keeps.’” 

The “keeps,” or “protected 
villages” as the government prefers to 
call them, have become a key element 
in government srategy. Like the 
“strategic hamlets” established by the 
U.S. in Vietnam, the Keeps are intend- 
ed to cut the guerrillas off from their 
base of support in the rural popula- 
tion. Like the “strategic hamlets,” 
they haven’t worked very well. 

At last count, an estimated 580,000 
African villagers had seen their homes 
burned to the ground and had been 
forcibly removed to the “protection” 
of government machine guns and 
barbed wire. More than anything else, 
the experience appears to have 
solidified popular support for the guer- 
rillas. As American nun Janice 
McLaughlin discovered before she was 
deported from the country last fall, “I 
think that’s the policy that has the 

[continued on page 3] 
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most animosity from the people. It’s 
really aroused them.” 

And as Payne found early this year, 
the keeps have failed completely at 
severing ties between the villagers and 
the guerrillas. 

Villagers inside the keeps maintain 
regular contact with the guerrillas. 
“Contacts smuggle food, medicine and 
clothes past the keep guards to the 
guerrillas,” Payne wrote, “sometimes 
in school supply cartons, sometimes 
even in the blankets mothers use to 
carry their babies.” This although 
anyone caught helping the guerrillas is 
either shot on the spot by government 
troops or handed a mandatory death 
sentence by the courts. 

The keeps, the death sentences, a 
shoot-to-kill curfew that lasts from 
sundown to sunrise, and widespread 
beatings and torture have served only 
to strengthen resistance to the govern- 
ment. As one rural chief told Payne, 
“My people are so afraid of the securi- 
ty forces that they count themselves 
lucky if the sun sets and rises without 
soldiers coming in the night and ter- 
rorizing them. 

And when they have the chance, 
many choose to flee to areas where the 
security forces never go, to areas firmly 
controlled by the guerrillas. After guer- 
rillas cut through the barbed wire of 
one keep, Payne reported, “many 
[villagers] went to the caves in the hills 
around Mwera where they live with 
the more than 5,000 ‘liberated 
villagers’ being protected by guer- 
rillas.” 

“The goal of the local ZANU guer- 
rillas,” Payne reported, “is to liberate 
all of the protected villages in the area. 
Of the 21 in Uzumba District, seven 
have been burned and raided. In the 
Mtoko area, the guerrillas have raided 
more than a dozen villages.” 

Rhodesian Economy Crumbles 

If the Rhodesian regime is on the 
ropes militarily, it has already been 
knocked through them economically. 
The war is costing Rhodesia about $1.5 
million a day. A UN embargo has fail- 
ed to cut off foreign trade completely 
but has made it increasingly com- 
plicated and costly. And military call- 
ups, now extended to white males up 
to the age of 50, have both drained the 
civilian economy and spurred an ex- 
odus of the already miniscule white 
population. 

As the Standard Bank of Rhodesia 
stated flatly early this year, the 
economy is definitely on its last legs. 
The bank noted “a clear limit to the 
economy’s ability to withstand the 
pressures... [of] the shooting and 
economic wars. Over the past year, the 
damage to the economy has switched 
from being temporary to permanent 
and structural in nature.” 

This bleak assessment reflects a 
steady parade of statistical evidence — a 
10 percent drop in per capita income, 
an accelerating decline in gross 
domestic product, two currency 
devaluations in the last six months, 
mounting inflation and unemploy- 


ment, military spending climbing at a 
rate of more than 25 percent a year, 
etc., etc. A new bank report issued 
shortly after Smith concluded his 
“internal settlement” agreement left 
little doubt as to why he had pursued it 
so eagerly. According to the 
Washington Post, the bank concluded 
that “only international recognition of 
a political settlement coupled with an 
end to the guerrilla war can put new 
life” into the economy. 

Smith and the white farmers who 
have formed the backbone of his sup- 
port have long chosen to ignore such 
gloomy predictions. Unlike the 
bankers, their prosperity derives direct- 
ly from the blatant features of white 
supremacy, starting with the laws that 
have set aside the richest agricultural 
land exclusively for whites. But the 
escalating guerrilla war and the 
economic crisis, along with the dwindl- 
ing confidence of the banks and cor- 
porations that have helped keep the 
white minority adventure afloat, ap- 
parently combined to convince Smith 
that the time had come to look for 
another way out. 

Reports indicate that Smith’s deci- 
sion to reach a “settlement” was 
pushed along by U.S. corporations 
who saw their chances for profit 
evaporating along with the white-run 
economy. According to a report by 
David Ottaway in the Washington 
Post, “at least two Americans helped 
bring about the ‘internal’ settlement 
signed here March 3.” 

One of those two Americans was 
E.F. (Andy) Andrews, a top official of 
Allegheny Ludlum Industries, Inc. of 
Pittsburgh. Along with other major 
buyers and producers of Rhodesian 
chrome (Union Carbide and Foote 
Minerals), Allegheny Ludlum has lob- 
bied for the Smith regime in 
Washington before. In fact, it played a 
major role in winning passage of the 
Byrd Amendment, which specifically 
allowed U.S. companies to violate UN 
sanctions and import Rhodesian 
chrome from the time it was passed in 
1971 until it was repealed last year. 

According to Ottaway, Andrews 
flew into Rhodesia during February of 
this year “at the specific request of the 
prime minister (Smith)” and “per- 
sonally intervened on behalf of Smith” 
to help clear away “the one remaining 
point holding up an agreement.” 

Another American, South African- 
born Neville Romain, also got into the 
act. Romain helped prepare a plan 
aimed at convincing guerrillas to lay 
down their arms. And he is also “play- 
ing an important, behind-the-scenes 
role in boosting [the] political and 
financial fortunes” of one of Smith’s 
new black colleagues, Ndabaningi 
Sithole. 

Reports from the battle fronts don’t 
indicate that Romain’s plan is likely to 
win over too many of the guerrillas. 
And reports from the Rhodesian 
capital indicate that Smith’s new 
friends may have a hard time selling 
the agreement even to people who have 
supported them in the past. A crowd 


brought out to welcome Bishop Abel 
Muzorewa home “fell short of that an- 
ticipated by followers of the diminutive 
bishop,” the Washington Post 
reported, and “left observers wonder- 
ing whether Muzorewa will be able to 
sell the internal agreement even to his 
own people.” 

But Romain, Andrews and others 
are already active on another front, in 
Washington, D.C. Romain has opened 
an office in the American capital from 
which he plans to campaign intensively 
for U.S. acceptance of Smith’s “inter- 
nal settlement.” He already claims the 
support of several prominent 
Republican senators, including former 
vice-presidential candidate Robert 
Dole. And he has announced plans to 
set up a meeting between Sithole and 
President Carter. 

The American business community 
seems more than ready to take up the 
cry, as evidenced by an editorial in the 
Wall Street Journal calling for an end 
to UN sanctions and a pledge to ship in 
U.S. arms “if the elected government 
in fact demonstrates effective control 
of the army and police.” 

Even if the Carter administration 
buys this approach, however, it could 
well prove to be several years too late. 
At the rate the guerrillas are advanc- 
ing, by the time an “elected govern- 
ment” is installed, the army and police 
may be just about the only people in 
Zimbabwe it can control. — 30 — 


Supreme Court Says Judges 
Free To Do As They Please 


NEW YORK (LNS) — The United 
States Supreme Court recently extend- 
ed judicial immunity to cover even 
those judges who act maliciously ex- 
ceed their authority or commit “grave 
procedural error.” The ruling, making 
it even harder to sue a judge, came 
down in a 5-to-3 decision favoring an 
Indiana judge who approved the 
sterilization of a 15 year-old girl 
without her consent. 

The suit against Indiana judge, 
Harold Stump, was filed by Linda 
Sparkman who learned five years after 
the fact that she had undergone a tubal 
ligation in 1971 when she thought she 
was having an appendectomy. Her 
mother had petitioned Judge Stump to 
approve the sterilization on the 
grounds that she was “somewhat 
retarded,” although she was attending 
public school and had been passed 
along with other children her age. 

Sparkman’s suit charges that her 
constitutional rights were violated 
because she had not been granted due 
process of law. 

Supreme Court Judges Potter 
Stewart, Thurgood Marshall and Lewis 
Powell dissented in the decision. 
Stewart asserted that what Stump had 
done “was beyond the pale of anything 
that could sensibly be called a judicial 
act,” adding, “a judge isn’t free, like a 
loose cannon, to inflict indiscriminate 
damages whenever he announces that 
he is acting in his judicial capacity! — 30 — 
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LNS Book Review: 

Canadian Indians 
Confront Minimata Disease 
Due to Mercury Dumping 


by Sandy Shea 
LIBERATION News Service 

Grassy Narrows, by George Hutchison 
and Dick Wallace. 178 pages, with 
photos. Van Nostrand Reinhold Ltd. 
$8.95 (too expensive!) 

There it was, on the front page of 
the paper: “The Olin Corporation and 
three former company officials were 
indicted March 23 on Federal charges 
of concealing the dumping of 38 tons 
of mercury into the Niagara River at 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. from 1970 to 
1977.” 

My first thought was an incredulous 
“how can this still be happening?” 
Mercury dumped by the Chisso Cor- 
poration off the coast of Minamata, 
Japan created an epidemic of mercury 
poisoning in the 1950’s and 60’s. Over 
100 people were killed and thousands 
left crippled, blind and brain-damaged 
for life. And there have been other in- 
cidents of mercury poisoning elsewhere 
since then. 

Grassy Narrows by Canadian jour- 
nalists George Hutchison and Dick 
Wallace answered my question, if only 
implicitly. The book is a blow-by-blow 
account of the corporate and govern- 
mental runaround given the Ojibway 
Indian people of northwestern Ontario 
after the discovery of mercury in the 
waters near their home. 

The runaround was complete with 
conflicting reports, longwinded 
debate, studies, denials, more studies 
and more denials. It dragged on— and 
still drags on — in innocuous, quiet 
violence. The corporate polluters of 
Grassy Narrows are just like their col- 
leagues at Chisso and Olin. They don’t 
give the proverbial damn about 
anybody — unless they’re forced to. 

High levels of mercury were disco- 
vered in the fish of many of Ontario’s 
waterways in 1970. The Canadian 
government acted quickly to stop the 
pollution, dumped primarily by large 
chemical companies like Dow 
Chemical, and pulp and paper mills 
like Britain’s Reed International Ltd. 
But the government had known as ear- 
ly as 1964 that mercury was being 
dumped and did nothing. Conse- 
quently, years worth of the pollutant 
was already imbedded in the mud of 
the province’s lakes and rivers and will 
remain, scientists estimate, for at least 
100 years. 

Grassy Narrows Indian Reserve lies 
downstream from a large paper mill 
owned by Reed, and it was one of 
many communities in the area sudden- 
ly told in late spring of 1970 that its 
waters were contaminated and that fish 
should not be eaten. 

This warning would have been 
serious enough 20 years before, when 
the Ojibway had made their sparse but 


steady living from a combination of 
fishing, hunting and trapping, and 
gardening.But after World War II, 
their wilderness home became a popu- 
lar retreat for American and Canadian 
fishing enthusiasts who stayed at any 
one of a number of sporting lodges in 
the area. Many Ojibway men got jobs 
as fishing guides and women worked in 
the lodges cooking and cleaning. 
Before long the tribe was very depen- 
dent on the tourist industry and when 
the pollution warning came, it shook 
the entire community to the bone. 

Afraid to shut down the waterways 
completely for what that would mean 
to the tourist industry, the government 
issued half-hearted warnings not to eat 
fish and claimed that the waterways 
would soon be clean. This led some 
lodgeowners to keep their businesses 
open and many Indians to continue 
eating the polluted fish. The Ojibway 
demanded medical information about 
the effects of a steady diet of mercury- 
laden fish, but virtually no one took 
them seriously. 

In the summer of 1975 a small group 
of Japanese scientists who had worked 
closely with the victims of mercury 
poisoning at Minamata came to Grassy 
Narrows, having heard about the In- 
dian’s problem. They reported that 
“Minamata Disease”— at least in its 
initial stages— could be detected 
among the Ojibway. “By the time you 
see an acute, indisputable case of 
Minamata Disease it is too late,” ex- 
plained Dr. Masazumi Harada. “An 
outbreak has already occurred.” 

Canadian Natural Resources 
Minister Leo Bernier called the visiting 
scientists “a group of traveling 
troubadors,” and it wasn’t until over a 
year later that Canada officially com- 
missioned a team of scientists to in- 
vestigate the problem. The group 
recommended closing the waterways 
(something that has been obvious to 
the Indians for years, but which the 
government still hasn’t done). As for 
determining if a potential health 
hazard existed, the Canadians only 
called for more studies, and Reed In- 
ternational continues to use this “lack 
of evidence” as a way to avoid any 
responsibility for the extreme hardship 
caused by its polluting. 

The most moving part of Grassy 
Narrows for me was the Ojibway’s trip 
to Minamata in the summer of 1975. 
“We cannot think of your problem as 
a stranger’s problem,” said Tsuginori 
Hamamoto of the Minamata Disease 
Patients’ Alliance. “...As victims of 
Japan’s industry and government and 
capitalists, we have these several 
decades been discriminated against by 
the world around us and have tasted 
poverty and physical and mental suf- 
fering... If we can help you in changing 
the anxiety that you have in your hearts 
in even one single way — it will be 
good.” 

As one of the five Ojibway visitors 
remarked, “We, the Canadian Indian, 
have never experienced such concern 
by a people.” 

The Japanese stressed to their 


friends that it was only their militance 
that had won them some retribution. 
“We had never heard of demonstra- 
tions, trials, court action,” explained 
Hamamoto. “But we were cornered in- 
to it. By our action the government was 
forced to admit there was a problem 
and forced to do something about it.” 
As for the Chisso Corporation, it con- 
tinued to dump mercury until 1968 and 
refused to acknowledged any legal 
responsibility to the Minamata victims 
until the Alliance, after years of strug- 
gle, finally forced the petrochemical 
giant to pay $80 million in compensa- 
tion. 

Still the uncertainty and painful 
disruption of life continues at Grassy 
Narrows. Through their text and 
photos, Hutchinson and Wallace in- 
troduce the reader to many Ojibway 
families and explain clearly the com- 
plex cycle of violence and alcoholism 
that has grown out of their troubles. 
There have been many attempts to 
force the government and Reed into ac- 
tion, but so far the Indians’ small 
numbers, geogaphical isolation and the 
racism they face have overpowered 
them. 

“We know that eating the fish can 
destroy the mind and health and take 
the life of Indians and whites,” the 
Ojibway wrote to the government in 
late 1975. “This cannot fail to be know 
by anybody who, for five long years, 
has watched the growing violence, the 
deteriorating health and the declining 
morale of our people. 

“Enough lack of understanding. 
Enough pro-polluter bias. Enough in- 
difference.” 

—30— 

(Sandy Shea is a staff member of 
Dollars and Sense published by the 
Union of Radical Political Economics, 
and a former staff member of LNS.) 


Coca-Cola Eyes Egypt 
As Sadat Woos Investors 


NEW YORK (LNS) — It won’t be 
long before billboards reading “Things 
Go Better With Coca-Cola” line the 
wretched streets of Cairo. The 
American soft drink giant has an- 
nounced plans to open a plant in 
Egypt, making it the latest of many 
U.S. corporations lured into the coun- 
try by President Anwar Sadat’s cam- 
paign to entice foreign investors to 
shore up his faltering economy. 

Sadat’s “Open Door Policy” (in- 
fitah) offers a number of attractions to 
foreign capital, among them cheap 
labor, protection against nationaliza- 
tion and remittance of profits. But for 
the impoverished majority of the Egyp- 
tian population, Sadat’s romance with 
western corporations has opened few 
doors. 

“The search for foreign in- 
vestment,” writes a Middle East 
Research and Information Project 
(MERIP) report, “has tended to focus 
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less on what kind of investment would 
benefit Egypt and more on what condi- 
tions would draw investors. 

“The ‘Open Door’ policy has limped 
along with few tangible results, while 
the priorities of a rising bourgeoisie 
and the breakdown of central planning 
aggravated crises in food supply, hous- 
ing and employment. The standard of 
living of the average Egyptian con- 
tinued to decline while new wealth 
paraded ostentatiously through 
Cairo.” 

Now Coke is joining the parade with 
plans to construct a plant valued at $4 
milli on to produce soft-drink concen- 
trate in Alexandria. It hopes to use this 
plant to supply the entire Middle East. 
“Dry heat and the Muslim-dominated 
teetotaling culture make the Middle 
East a prime market,” writes Business 
Week. 

Coca-Cola investments, however, 
mask the glaring contradictions which 
sparked a massive popular rebellion 
that erupted in the cities and towns of 
Egypt against food price increases an- 
nounced in January 1977. For it is 
commonly heard that, “Five years ago, 
we ate meat once a week; now we must 
skimp in order to have a bit on feast 
days.” — 30 — 

Native American Students 
“Run for Freedom” 325 Miles 
to Demonstration 
for Indian Prisoners 


by Candy Hamilton 
LIBERATION News Service 

PORCUPINE, S.D. (LNS)— Native 
American students representing four 
progressive and community-run 
schools have set out on 325-mile relay 
run to the South Dakota State Peniten- 
tiary for a state-wide rally focusing on 
recent incidents of racism aimed at In- 
dian prisoners. 

Thirty-three students of the “We 
Will Remember” Survival School, 
(remembering Wounded Knee 1890 
and 1973), on Pine Ridge Indian Reser- 
vation began the “Run for Freedom,” 
carrying a staff which they will pass on 
to an equal number of students from 
the “Face the Enemy” Survival School 
of the nearby Yankton Sioux Indian 
Reservation. The Survival Schools are 
two of many originally set up 
throughout the country by the 
American Indian Movement (AIM). 
Students from two community-run (as 
opposed to BIA-run) schools on the 
Pine Ridge Reservation are joining the 
run. 

Sioux medicine men will take the 
staff into the penitentiary when the 
runners arrive on Sunday April 9, 
while an expected 500 demonstrators 
from all the South Dakota reservations 
will hear speakers and rally “to 
dramatize the inhumane treatment ex- 
perienced daily by our brothers.” 
About 24 percent of the 400 prisoners 
at the Sioux Falls prison are Native 
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Americans. 

According to Ted Means, coor- 
dinator of the ‘We Will Remember” 
Survival School, the run and rally have 
two purposes. He explained: 

“The whole effort is an attempt to 
focus some attention on the critical 
situation affecting Indian prisoners in 
Sioux Falls and generate pressure on 
the prison administration and the state 
of South Dakota to end repression of 
human and civil rights, including 
physical abuse, to some of the brothers 
down there.” 

In addition, according to Means, the 
demonstration will focus attention on 
other political prisoners around the 
country. “We will recognize their com- 
mitments and sacrifices and let their 
families know we haven’t forgotten 
our borthers,” Means explained. 

From Sioux Falls, many of the 
demonstrators will continue on to St. 
Louis, Missouri, for the April appeal 
hearing on AIM activist Leonard 
Peltier’s conviction in connection with 
the deaths of two FBI agents on the 
Pine Ridge Reservation in 1975. This 
contingent of demonstrators will also 
go to the Marion, Illinois federal 
prison where Peltier is being held. 
There they will meet up with people on 
the “Longest Walk” — several hundred 
Native Americans who are marching 
from California to Washington, D.C. 
to protest a long list of anti-Indian 
legislative bills now under Congres- 
sional consideration. 

Prisoner Interviewed 

In an interview with LNS inside the 
penitentiary last week, Dick Marshall, 
AIM member and keeper of the sacred 
pipe for Indian inmates, talked of in- 
creasing tensions inside the peniten- 
tiary. Indian inmates have received in- 
adequate health care, more severe 
punishment than non-Indian inmates, 
lack of representation at hearings, and 
less religious freedom. 

According to Marsall, tensions in- 
creased significantly about a month 
ago when an Indian inmate was stab- 
bed by a non-Indian. Guards who were 
present at the time made no effort to 
stop the stabbing or to discipline the 
assailant. After the prisoners’ 
organization, the Native American 
Council of Tribes (NACT) managed to 
publicize the incident and generate sup- 
port from outside, the assailants were 
finally sent to the adjustment 
center— “the hole.”But they were kept 
there less than two weeks. 

In contrast, Marshall cited the cases 
of Chauncy Long Elk, Kenny Kane, 
and Vincent Bad Heart Bull — all In- 
dians who have spent more than three- 
fourths of their time in the penitentiary 
in the adjustment center. None of the 
three has ever been accused of anything 
as serious as a stabbing. “If it was an 
Indian who stabbed a non-Indian in- 
mate,” Marshall said, “he would have 
already been charged with more time 
added on and probably indefinite in 
the AC.” 
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After the stabbing, Marshall said, 
inmates attempted to meet with 
Warden Herman Solem and other ad- 
ministrators, but the hostility of the 
prison officials was so strong that the 
Indians walked out of the meeting. 
They view the Run for Freedom, the 
Sunday rally and their own Indian 
ceremonies as their way to react to the 
stabbing and other actions and policies 
they regard as racist and 
discriminatory. 

They feel the administration is con- 
sciously working to create an incident 
so State Attorney General William 
Janklow can react by increasing the 
repression on Indian inmates and then 
use the publicity in his campaign for 
governor. 

Support from Non-Indians 

The Native American Council of 
Tribes has received support from non- 
Indians who are worried about condi- 
tions in the prison and feel that the ad- 
ministration is encouraging incidents 
that could turn into an alleged race 
riot. 

“The administration says to the red- 
necks,” Marshall explained, “ ‘we’ll 
cut five months off your time if you get 
in a fight with an Indian and we’ll 
throw him in the hole.’ Oh, that red- 
neck will do it. But there are rednecks 
and then there are white men. A white 
man will be supportive of anything that 
will be beneficial to another inmate 
doing time here.” 

This administration,” said Marshall, 
“knows we’re here serving time and 
they have the power to put us in the 
hole as long as they want or to give us 
more time or to deny us parole. So they 
think they’re the supreme power. 
Through the NACT we started helping 
ourselves the way they didn’t want to 
see us help ourselves. We started get- 
ting guys out on work release early, we 
started getting tribal people in to hold 
meetings with us. We started getting 
traditional feasts together. Now they 
see this, so that’s why they’re scared. 

Marshall is awaiting appeal of a life 
sentence from a murder conviction in 
April 1976. The rally on Sunday will 
mark the beginning of his third year in 
the penitentiary despite the fact that 
the state’s major witnesses signed af- 
fidavits saying they gave false 
testimony in court against Marshall 
because of threats by FBI agents. The 
State Supreme Court has been con- 
sidering Marshall’s appeal to overturn 
his conviction for almost a year. 

Warden Herman Solem, who has 
met with coordinators of the rally, in- 
sists he has no objection to the rally. 
But he denies that Indian inmates have 
any special grievances. 

Marshall said that inmates realized 
that the pressure generated by the rally 
may bring immediate reprisals against 
Indian inmates and the Native 
American Council of Tribes. But they 
believe that in the long run it will be 
beneficial. 
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(See packet #903 for more information 
on the U.S. movement against South 

Africa.) 

800 Students Turn Out For 
“Day of Solidarity With 
Southern Africa” at Princeton 
on Anniversary of M.L. King 
Assassination 


by Kenny Thomas 
LIBERATION News Service 

PRINCETON, N.J. (LNS)— Over 
800 students demonstrated at Prince- 
ton April 4 in a “Day of Solidarity 
with Southern Africa.” Held on the 
tenth anniversary of the assassination 
of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., the 
event focused on racial oppression in 
southern Africa and at home, as well 
as the growing movement across the 
U.S. by students and workers to pres- 
sure their universities, unions and 
banks to dump their investments in the 
apartheid South African regime. 

Marsha Bonner, a coordinator of 
Princeton’s People’s Front for the 
Liberation of Southern Africa 
(PFLSA), began by recalling Dr. 
King’s early advocacy of economic 
sanctions against the apartheid regime. 
She brought to attention a little-known 
“Princeton connection” with the 
FBI’s harassment campaign against 
Dr. King. This campaign included an 
anonymous letter sent to Dr. King 
urging him to commit suicide before he 
was to receive the Nobel Peace Prize, 
threatening to release scandalous in- 
formation obtained through a wiretap 
if he did not comply. “It is interesting 
to note,” said Bonner, “and very iron- 
ical, that the man who authorized [J. 
Edger] Hoover to conduct the wiretap- 
ping of Dr. King is the same man who 
authorizes the sale of IBM computers 
to the South African government. That 
man is none other than Nicholas Kat- 
zenbach, a Princeton University trustee 
who as Attorney General of the United 
States at that time. ’ ’ 

Princeton’s investments in South 
Africa amount to $143 million, or 45 
percent of its stock portfolio. Among 
Princeton’s trustees are executives of 
corporations which have holdings in 
South Africa, including IBM, NCR, 
J.P. Morgan, Union Carbide, J.P. 
Stevens and N. Y. Life. 

At the rally, PLFSA member Rob 
Fram assailed a university report ana- 
lyzing the financial costs of divestiture, 
noting the administration claims “in- 
finite opposition to apartheid... but if 
[opposition] should cost something, 
well, that’s another story.” 

George Castro, a member of the 
political committee of the Third World 
Center added, “If Princeton’s hearts 
and minds can’t respond to the 
agitation for divestment, as we think it 
will, we will have to nudge, maybe even 
kick its behind down the right path. ’ ’ 

Billy Gover, one of two Native 
American students at Princeton, 


related to the crowd a long conver- 
sation with his grandmother about 
apartheid and his participation in the 
struggle against it. She told him, 
“South Africa sounds a lot like 
America.” “South Africa has Soweto, 
America has Harlem, Watts, Detroit 
and Chicago.” 

“In South Africa they pen up black 
people on desert lands and tell them to 
make a living on these bantustans...In 
America, people known as Cheyenne, 
Apache, and Comanche are herded like 
animals onto arid wastelands known as 
Indian reservations. ” 

Gover summed up by saying, “If 
you really understand apartheid, you 
will realize that South Africa is South 
Carolina, South Dakota, and the 
South Bronx. And when the freedom 
fighters of South Africa have won their 
victory, that will bring all oppressed 
people in the world one step closer to 
liberation.” 

Johnny Mkitini, representing the 
African National Congress, a South 
African liberation movement, ex- 
pressed gratitude for the Front’s show 
of solidarity and encouraged students 
to continue their work to fight apar- 
theid. “Without you the world will 
have a South African Nuremberg, with 
you apartheid will be crushed much 
sooner than its allies think. ” 

Black student leader, Adhimu 
Chunga, in the final speech of the day, 
demanded that at the next trustees’ 
meeting on April 15 there be “no more 
proclamations of concern, no more let- 
ters to companies they run,” but out- 
and-out action to divest. The April 4 
demonstration is not the first at Prin- 
ceton— it marked a high point 
following pickets of 70-150 people in 
front of the president’s office, which 
have been held every day since 
February 27. And rally participants 
emphasized that the demonstration will 
not be the last. 
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(See LNS # 878 for first hand account 
by a cannery worker in Alaska.) 

Alaskan Minority Cannery 
Workers Win Class Action Suit, 
A First For Seasonal Laborers 


by Ron Chew 

SEATTLE, Wash (International Ex- 
aminer/LNS) — Seven hundred Alaska 
Native and Filipino cannery workers 
employed at five New England Fish 
Company (Nefco) facilities in Alaska 
are mailing in their claim forms follow- 
ing the landmark ruling by a U.S. 
District Court Judge that Nefco 
discriminated against minorities in 
allocation of jobs and housing. Nefco 
is the largest cannery company in 
North America. 

The workers will each receive an as- 
yet-undetermined amount in damages 
for the segregated housing, and may 


receive back pay for higher paying 
positions they applied for, were 
qualified for and did not receive. 

The class action suit, known as 
Domingo vs Nefco, was initiated by 
Nemesio and Silme Domingo and eight 
other Filipino and Native American 
cannery workers in 1973. The Alaska 
Cannery Workers Association 
(ACWA), a Seattle-based organiza- 
tion, was formed shortly afterwards to 
help work on the suit and fight employ- 
ment in other canneries as well. 

Federal Judge Gus Solomon, in a 
late winter opinion, ruled in favor of 
the minority plaintiffs in the first class 
action lawsuit ever brought on behalf 
of a seasonal, migratory labor force. 
The long-awaited decision may have 
implications for the Alaska salmon 
canning industry. 

Testimony charged that Alaskan 
Native and Asian workers were 
relegated to the lowest-paying, menial 
cannery jobs, dined in segregated mess 
halls and slept in segregated bunk 
houses. 

The minority plaintiffs argued that 
there were separate hiring channels for 
whites and non-whites. Judge Solomon 
agreed. His opinion states: 

“By recruiting cannery workers in 
native villages in Alaska and hiring 
Local 37 of the International 
Longshoreman and Warehousemen’s 
Union dispatches, Nefco secured a can- 
nery work force that was almost entire- 
ly Alaska Native and Filipino. 

“For other departments, Nefco 
relied on informal word of mouth 
recruitment. Almost without excep- 
tion, the superintendants, foremen, 
and captains who did the recruiting 
were white and the employees they 
recruited were white.” 

Whites constituted only slightly 
more than half of Nefco’s work force, 
Solomon found. However, four 
departments had 90 percent or more 
whites, and one department had more 
than 75 percent non-whites,” he said. 

“Eight departments are 
predominantly white: administrative, 
clerical, tender, machinist, quality con- 
trol, beach gang, culinary and 
miscellaneous. One department is 
predominantly non-white: cannery.” 
Those departments dominated by 
whites get paid significantly higher 
wages than the cannery positions, 
where the majority of Native and 
Asian workers are concentrated. 

Solomon also upheld the plaintiffs’ 
contention that there was discrimina- 
tion in promotions. “White employees 
receive a substantially greater percen- 
tage of the transfers to jobs within the 
higher paying jobs in the predominant- 
ly white departments,” said Solomon. 

Solomon’s ruling affects minorities 
employed by Nefco at Chatham, 
Uganik Bay, Egefik, Penderson Point 
and Waterfall, Alaska from January 
30, 1971 to November 8, 1976. 

One Filipino cannery worker pointed 
out that many of the Filipino cannery 
workers are presently working in the 
Imperial Valley of California and will 

[continued on page 8] 
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Pinochet Against The Wall On 
Letelier Investigation 


by John Dinges 

Editor’s Note: On the morning of 
September 21, 1976, an assassin’s 
bomb killed Orlando Letelier — former 
Ambassador to the U.S. under 
Salvador Allende and outspoken critic 
of the Chilean junta. Also killed was 
Ronni Moffit, a member of the 
Washington, D.C. -based Institute for 
Policy Studies. 

Investigations by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice and other sources close 
to the investigation have disclosed that 
the decision to kill Orlando Letelier 
was made at the highest levels of the 
Chilean junta. But since this was 
known right after the assassinations, 
many question why it has taken the 
U.S. government so long to point the 
finger at the Chilean junta. 

Perhaps the answer has something to 
do with direct U.S. involvement in 
bringing the Chilean junta to power 
after orchestrating the overthrow of 
the progressive, popularly-elected 
Allende government. And to this day, 
through private arms transfers, the 
U.S. continues to send revolvers, night 
vision equipment, ammunition, trucks, 
aircraft and riot-control chemicals to 
the Chilean junta by way of Brazil. 

SANTIAGO, Chile (LP/LNS)— The 
search for those who planned and paid 
for the Washington, D.C., car-bomb 
assassination of Chilean exile leader 
Orlando Letelier has after one-and-a- 
half years finally narrowed down to 
Santiago, the Chilean secret police and 
President Augusto Pinochet. 

The spotlight was turned on the 
Pinochet government in mid-February 
when the U.S. State Department made 
a request that Chile produce two of its' 
officials for questioning. Evidence 
leaked to U.S. papers linked the two 
officials to the 1976 assassination. 

The disclosures gave journalists here 
enough leads to begin digging. And 
even the pro-Pinochet daily El Mer- 
curio filled its front pages with in- 
criminating revelations encircling 
Pinochet tighter and tighter in his own 
Watergate-type scandal. 

So far those involved in the com- 
plicated “Chilean connection” include 
a young secret police officer, an 
American citizen with a record of 
working with the CIA and carrying out 
right-wing commando operations 
against the previous progressive 
Chilean government, and a Chilean 
Foreign Ministry official who issued 
official passports to undercover agents 
under false names. 

Although the Pinochet government 
said it would cooperate with the in- 
vestigation, officials at the Foreign 
Ministry and the Diego Portales 
presidential headquarters were ob- 
viously squirming on the horns of a 
dilemma. If they should cooperate too 
effectively, the evidence made 
available would almost certainly in- 
criminate Chile’s secret police at the 


highest level, and perhaps reveal par- 
ticipation of General Pinochet himself. 
On the other hand, if they try to 
stonewall — block the investigation 
with an impenetrable series of 
denials — the government risks an of- 
ficial diplomatic break with the United 
States. This could lead in turn to a 
chain reaction of diplomatic breaks 
and of sanctions by key European 
trading partners. 

The Assassins 

At first, the U.S. government 
disclosed only that it wanted two men 
interrogated on the Letelier case, ac- 
cording to a sealed list of questions 
sent to Chile. The men were identified 
as Juan Williams Rose and Alejandro 
Romeral Jara. Both men were military 
officers who allegedly visited the 
United States one month before a 
remote-control bomb detonated, kill- 
ing Leterlier and Ronni Moffit, a short 
distance from the Chilean embassy in 
Washington, D.C. in 1976. 

One of the two men, who other in- 
vestigators have said are agents of the 
Chilean secret police known at the time 
as DINA, met with “one of the persons 
believed to be responsible for the 
murders,” according to a cover letter 
accompanying the U.S. request. 

The procedure, called “letters 
regatory,” is common in country-to- 
country criminal prosecutions, but was 
extremely unusual in the Letelier case 
because the persons asked to be inter- 
rogated were government officials. The 
Washington Post, which broke the 
story in mid-February, citing 
diplomatic sources in Washington, said 
“the request could be seen as a clear in- 
dication that the investigators believe 
persons high in the Chilean govern- 
ment had advance knowledge of the 
Letelier assassination plan.” 

The U.S. Embassy, usually tight- 
lipped about matters involving 
diplomatic exchanges with the Chilean 
government, disclosed that on Aug. 17, 
1976, the Foreign Ministry had sent a 
letter on Romeral’s and William’s 
behalf requesting visas for them to the 
United States. The U.S. Consulate 
issued A-2 visas, reserved for officials 
traveling on government business. 
When asked about the passports, the 
Foreign Ministry refused to comment. 

A few days later, pictures of the two 
men named as Williams and Romeral 
were released to the Washington Star 
and reprinted by El Mercurio. An El 
Mercurio staff person recognized the 
picture of an American living in Chile 
named Michael Townley, whom the 
staffer had seen in Santiago a few 
weeks before. 

Townley’s picture was printed 
alongside that of Williams and seemed 
identical. Persons who knew Townley 
described him as an adventurer who 
often bragged about his involvement in 
right-wing subversion against the 
government of President Salvador 
Allende. It has been confirmed that 
from the early 1960s, Townley has 
worked with both the CIA and a right- 
wing group called Patria y Libertad— 
known to be an arm of DINA. 


Townley was also an expert in radio 
and electronic equipment. He told an 
acquaintance, who later talked to Latin 
America Press, that he had carried out 
a raid on an electrical sub-station in the 
months before Allende was over- 
thrown. And during the 1972 October 
national truck strike— led and paid for 
by the CIA — Townley operated a 
clandestine radio. 

The second picture had also been 
recognized. But Chilean journalists 
who had the information did not dare 
publish it. Their reason: Army officers 
had leaked to them information that 
the man named as Romeral was really 
Captain Armando Fernandez Larios, 
who was at the time working at the 
Maipu School of Intelligence of the 
National Information Center— Chile’s 
dreaded secret police. 

As a result, his name was first 
published in the Washington Post, 
then picked up by wire service stories 
and printed in Chile. El Mercurio said 
it had confirmed the information with 
a “reader” and printed a military 
academy picture of Fernandez 
alongside the picture identified as 
Romeral. Again, the similarity between 
the two pictures was unmistakeable. 

Key Witness 

Several thorny questions, however, 
remain unanswered. One of the per- 
sons who could have identified the two 
men was Guillermo Osorio, the 
Foreign Ministry’s Director of Con- 
sulate Affairs in 1976. U.S. officials 
disclosed that Osorio signed the letter 
to the U.S. Consulate asking that visas 
be extended to Romeral and Williams. 
But on Oct. 22, 1977, Osorio died 
under suspicious circumstances. The 
government alleged that he committed 
suicide. 

Osorio was a diplomat who had 
recently been informed of an impend- 
ing appointment to an ambassador’s 
post and was not noticeably depressed 
in the days before the alleged suicide. 
Osorio’s relatives said that he was in 
the company of three government of- 
ficials — all three known to represent 
the hardest right-wing line in the 
military and government. One of the 
officials, Gen. Manual Contreras, was 
the former head of DINA. Contreras 
was cited by U.S. columnist Jack 
Anderson as a key figure in the plan to 
kill Letelier. Interestingly, Gen. Con- 
treras has since resigned as a com- 
mander in Chile’s army. 

After Osorio died, relatives said that 
two high officials came back to the 
house to supervise the handling of the 
body, and one of the officers requested 
that the autopsy— an automatic re- 
quirement according to Chilean law for 
violent deaths — be omitted. It was later 
learned that Osorio had been shot in 
the head. 

Anderson’s column, based on 
sources in the investigation, was the 
first hint that United States in- 
vestigators had firm evidence — names 
and dates — about the trips by DINA 
agents (presumably Townley and Fer- 

[continued on page 8] 
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Prisoners (continued from page 1) 
been “detrimental to the institution/ * 
Sousa, who won the bulk of the court 
damages, was then shipped to 
Bridgewater Departmental Segregation 
Unit for 45 days. 

Sixteen former and present Walpole 
officials and guards were defendants in 
the case, including Butterworth, who 
was a deputy superintendent at the 
time of the assault. The Department of 
Corrections has called the jury’s deci- 
sion “precedent-setting”and said that 
it will appeal. 

— 30 — 

(Thanks to the Boston Phoenix for this 
information.) 


Letelier (continued from page 7) 

nandez) to the U.S. in 1976, to plan the 
murder. 

Agents from DINA arrived in Miami 
in the summer of 1976 and quickly 
established close ties with anti-Castro 
exiles there. It is believed that the “hit 
men” who planted the explosives that 
killed Letelier and Moffit were from a 
Cuban organization called Coordina- 
tion of United Revolutionary 
Organizations (CORU). Several 
sources have corroborated that CORU 
was a secret arm of the DINA, and had 
close contact with the CIA. 

From DINA’s ties with CORU, it 
was possible to trace the DINA contact 
agents back to Santiago. A search of 
consulate visa applications produced 
evidence proving the two men, 
Williams and Romeral, had official 
passports and were traveling as official 
government agents. From that point 
there was no question the assassina- 
tion plot originated in the Chilean 
government. 

But the mystery is far from explain- 
ed. One of the knottiest questions for 
an observer of the Chilean scene since 
the Junta came to power is the motive 
for killing Letelier. True, he was the 
only Chilean exile leader with ready ac- 
cess to the incoming Carter administra- 
tion and had been influential in stop- 
ping millions of dollars in credits to 
Chile. 

But the spectacular rush-hour bomb- 
ing on a busy Washington, D.C. 
thoroughfare a few hundred yards 
from the Chilean embassy, pointed the 
finger almost too obviously at 
Pinochet. 

U.S. Coverup 

Why has the United States waited so 
long to make its move linking the 
assassination officially to the Chilean 
government? It was learned here that 
the names and the official link to the 
government were either learned or con- 
firmed at the U.S. Consulate almost 
one year ago; yet they were not dis- 
closed until last month. 

Instead, FBI investigators— or per- 
sons with access to the investiga- 
tion-leaked to the press that Letelier’s 
briefcase, retrieved from the bombed 
car, contained letters about funds paid 
to him from Cuba. 

Since many of the key figures in the 
worldwide Chilean exile organization 
have their headquarters in Cuba, it was 


hardly unusual for Letelier to be 
receiving funds from Chileans in Cuba. 
But the stories then served to distract 
attention from the Chilean connection 
and created a plausible motive for anti- 
Castro Cubans to want Letelier dead. 

The briefcase phase of the investiga- 
tion had all the earmarks of coverup 
and — more seriously — collusion in the 
coverup from well-placed U.S. in- 
telligence officials. 
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Cannery (continued from page 6) 
not return to Alaska until late spring 
when there is work for them. They will 
not receive the claims forms until then 
and it may be too late. 

The Native Alaskans may also have 
difficulty for, in addition to a language 
barrier, they may well be hunting or 
fishing in other parts of Alaska when 
the claim forms arrive. 
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(The International Examiner is a com- 
munity newspaper of Seattle’s multi- 
ethnic International District) 


College Newspaper Editors 
Accept Trip Sponsored by KMT 
Government in Taiwan 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Newspaper 
editors from a group of elite U.S. 
universities have just completed a 
12-day trip to Taiwan— all expenses 
paid by the Republic of China (ROC) 
government. 

Though the March 18-30 trip was 
kept quiet on most of the campuses, 
the Forerunner , an alternative paper 
published by Princeton students, 
described the debate over the trip offer 
made to the Daily Princetonian . Ac- 
cording to the Forerunner , 30 schools 
were invited and since all accepted, the 
selection was to be conducted on a first 
come, first serve basis with space 
limited to 12 or 15. The schools 
represented on the trip include Yale, 
Stanford, Berkeley, Rutgers, the 
Universities of Michigan and Min- 
nesota, as well as Princeton. 

Greg Sedlacek, an editor of the 
Rutgers Daily Targum admitted that 
the intent of the ROC offer was to “ac- 
quaint college news editors with the 
autonomy of Taiwan from People’s 
Republic of China.” The island of 
Taiwan is historically an integral part 
of China. Yet the U.S. government has 
militarily, economically and politically 
backed the right-wing Kuomintang 
(Nationalist party) since it left the 
mainland and set up its own govern- 
ment on the island in 1947. The island 
has been ruled by martial law since 
then. The U.S. government has made 
no move towards relinquishing its sup- 
port for the ROC even though it admit- 
ted, “There is only one China and 
Taiwan is a part of China,” in the 
Shanghai Communique in 1972. 

The Republic of China is known to 
have sponsored free trips to Taiwan for 
other U.S. citizens, though their ac- 
tions have not been as widely known as 
similar influence-buying carried out by 


the Republic of Korea. 

Forerunner writer Pierre Landau 
poses the question to fellow students: 
“In the light of the persistent viola- 
tions of human rights [in Taiwan] 
which have been brought out by the 
western press, including the right of 
assembly, of freedom of the press, and 
the right to speech, not to mention the 
documented imprisonment and torture 
of numerous political prisoners, should 
we not begin to question the motives 
behind such an invitation by the 
government of Taiwan?” 

At a meeting of Princetonian staff 
members, some raised objections to the 
implicit support that acceptance of the 
trip would give to the ROC govern- 
ment. The managing news board 
undercut these objections by 
designating Princetonian editor Seth 
Chandler to go on the trip before for- 
mally announcing its decision to accept 
the trip offer. 
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(See graphics) 

FBI, CIA Seek New Image 
With Recruitment of 
Blacks, Mexican-Americans 


NEW YORK (LNS)— In his first 
press conference since taking office, 
new FBI Director William Webster 
said March 29 he had begun pressuring 
FBI officials to increase the hiring of 
black and Mexican-American field 
agents. Webster added that he is 
troubled by distrust of the FBI in black 
and Mexican-American comunities. 
“We are not welcomed there the way 
I’d like to be,” he said. 

of course, blacks and Mexican- 
Americans, who are not only not 
welcomed but not allowed in several 
exclusive private clubs to which Web- 
ster belongs, have veru good reason to 
distrust the FBI. Through its notorious 
COINTELPRO program, the bureau 
set out explicitly to “expose, disrupt, 
misdirect, discrediti, or otherwide neu- 
tralize” the black movement. And 
another part of the campaign targeted 
Mexican-American groups including 
the United Fram Workers, the Crusade 
For Justice, la Alianza and la Raza 
Unida. 

Webster has shown little interest in 
exposing and punishing FBI agents and 
officials responsible for COIN- 
TELPRO. But he apparently hopes 
that recruiting a few blacks and 
Mexican-Americans will improve the 
FBI’s image. 

Meanwhile, the CIA, which has also 
suffered recently from exposures of 
illegal activities, seems to feel its own 
image problems are in the past. For the 
first time in several years, the agency 
placed a want ad in the business and 
finance section of the New York 
Times on April 2. The CIA said it was 
looking for people interested in 
“challenging career opportunities in 
vital public service,” with starting 
salaries ranging from $13,662 to 
$16,618. Like the FBI, it emphasized 
that it is an equal opportunity em- 
ployer and urged minorities and 
women to apply . - 30- 
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CIA 


The Central Intelligence Agency offers challenging 
career opportunities for those interested in vital 
public service. Candidates must have: 

• College degree with past experience in 
cheating 

• Keen interest in overthrowing democra- 
tically elected governments 

• Desire and ability to bribe officials 
overseas 

• Foreign language aptitude in order to 
infiltrate unions and political parties in 
foreign countries 

• Proven leadership abilities for carrying 
out covert operations, ranging from 
large-scale coup d’etats to political as- 
sassination 

Experience in living in foreign areas and 2 to 5 
years relevant work experience are highly 
desirable. 

U.S. citizenship required. Starting salary 
$13,662-$ 16,6 18. Normal U.S. Government fringe 
benefits. Send resume to: 

Central Intelligence Agency 
Dept. A, Room 821, P.O. Box 1925 
Washington, D.C. 20013 

An Equal Opportunity Employer. 

(W omen and Minorities are encouraged to apply) 
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